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TIm  Troops  Withdraw.  As  the  last 
American  soldiers  pulled  out  of  Leb¬ 
anon  a  week  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
Oct  31,  and  the  British  began  to  air¬ 
lift  their  troops  out  of  Jordan,  Arabs 
circulated  reports  that  Israel  might 
seize  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan.  But 
in  a  statement  to  the  Knesset  on  Oct 
29,  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion 
of  Israel  said  that  Nasser  “knows  that 
we  are  opposed  to  the  entry  of  foreign 
troops  in  Jordan."  He  said  that  he 
was  satisfied  to  see  the  status  quo 
maintained  there.  If  a  change  occur¬ 
red,  he  believed  that  Israel  should  insist 
on  the  demilitarization  of  the  west 
bank.  He  also  called  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Article  8  of  the  UN  armistice 
agreement,  which  deals  with  free  access 
to  the  Holy  Places. 

British  sources  pointed  out  that  Israel 
had  the  only  force  capable  of  restrain¬ 
ing  Nasser  from  renewing  his  efforts 
to  topple  King  Hussein  from  his  throne. 
They  said  that  Nasser  dared  not  run 
the  risk  of  encountering  the  Israel  Army 
a  third  time. 

UAR  Jittars.  This  led  to  a  bad  case  of 
nerves  which  inspired  a  bitter  outburst 
by  the  controlled  Cairo  press  and  radio. 
Nasser’s  newspaper  Al  Gomhouria 
charged  that  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  were 
arming  Israel  in  order  to  frighten  the 
UAR  and  to  threaten  it  with  war.  “We 
don’t  need  any  sagacity  to  be  able  to  see 
America’s  thoughts  behind  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  are  both  naive  and 
evil,"  the  Cairo  daily  said. 

Other  Cairo  papers  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  voiced  shrill  protests  against 
a  new  imperialist  plot  to  use  Israel 
against  the  Arabs.  By  the  end  of  a 
week  of  this  propaganda,  the  amount 
arms  allege^y  sold  to  Israel  by  the 
West  had  reached  astronomical  propor¬ 
tions.  One  Cairo  radio  commentator 
on  Oct  21  estimated  U.S.  and  U.K. 
weapons  aid  to  Israel  totaled  $230 
million,  to  which  French  aid  must  be 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Egypt  Turns  South 

Egypt  may  now  open  an  offensive  to  cajole  or  coerce  Sudan  into  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Aswan  Dam. 

With  the  400  million  rubles,  technicians,  experts  and  equipment, 
which  the  USSR  is  lending  to  the  $1,300  million  project,  Col.  Nasser 
may  hope  to  dazzle  the  Sudanese  into  assent.  But  the  Sudanese  have 
substantial  objections  to  the  Aswan  Dam  because  it  means  the  loss  of 
land  by  inundation  and  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.  The  Egyptian- 
Sudan  frontier  may  become  the  next  crucial  sector  in  Col.  Nasser’s 
continuing  war  with  his  neighbors. 

This  may  be  the  sequel  to  the  frustrations  that  Nasser  has  experi¬ 
enced  in  Lebanon,  Joi^n,  Iraq  and  Tunisia.  His  rise  to  hegemony 
checked  in  Asia,  Nasser  may  now  turn  south  in  Africa  in  his  search 
for  power. 

Twice  this  year,  Egypt  and  Sudan  have  clashed,  once  over  territory, 
once  over  water.  Sud^ese  are  jealous  of  their  independence,  aware  of 
their  potential  economic  superiority  over  Egypt  and  conscious  that  many 
pick  Sudan  to  be  the  coming  power  in  Africa.  They  resisted  union  with 
Egypt  in  1966  by  a  vote  of  the  people  and  early  this  year  they  rejected 
pro-Nasser  forces  at  the  polls. 

If  the  smoldering  Egyptian-Sudan  conflict  erupts.  East  and  West 
may  be  on  opposing  sides,  for  while  Moscow  has  now  tightened  its  hold 
on  Cairo,  the  U.  S.  has  inaugurated  a  $30.6  million  economic  assistance 
program  in  Sudan,  and  Britain  is  supplying  her  with  arms. 
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There  will  be  recriminations  that  we  have  allowed  the  Soviet  Union 
a  propaganda  coup  in  Cairo.  Such  post  mortems  ignore  the  reasons 
why  the  U.  S.  withdrew  its  offer  in  1956  (see  p.  H2).  There  is  still  no 
reason  to  believe  that  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Egypt  or  its 
relations  with  Sudan  and  other  riparian  powers  have  changed  to  war¬ 
rant  America's  participation  in  a  project  of  such  uncertain  economic  and 
engineering  value.  But  post  mortems  are  academic.  The  Russians 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  want  our  partnership  in  any  projects 
to  assist  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  Russia  wants  to  sink  its  rubles  in  the  dubious  economy  of  Egypt, 
it  may  have  less  funds  with  which  to  penetrate  other  nations  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  We  should  not  flnance  Russia’s  foreign  aid  program. 

Many  nations  are  interested  in  the  Nile.  This  is  manifestly  the  type 
of  project  which  requires  multilateral  and  regional  planning  and  flnanc- 
ing,  the  kind  envisaged  for  the  proposed  regional  development  agency 
outlined  in  President  Eisenhower’s  statement  to  the  UN  last  August. 
By  seeking  to  make  this  an  exclusive,  bilateral  project  and  by  seeming¬ 
ly  ignoring  the  legitimate  interests  of  riparian  powers  such  as  Sudan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  seem  more  preoccupied  with  propaganda 
and  power  than  with  cons^ctive  service  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  ^ong  the  Nile  and  who  are  directly  concerned. 


...Aswan -Nasser’s  Pyramid 
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Egypt  conquered  the  Sudan  140  years 
ago  in  a  quest  for  slaves  and  gold,  but 
in  the  last  60  years  Egypt’s  prinuuy  con¬ 
cern  has  been  water,  and  Lord  Kitche¬ 
ner’s  1896  campaign  to  reconquer  the 
Sudan  from  the  Dervishes  was  primar¬ 
ily  to  guarantee  Egypt’s  water  supply. 

As  long  as  the  Sudan  and  Egypt  were 
linked  in  condominium  under  British 
tutelage,  agreements  could  be  negoti¬ 
ated.  Thus,  in  1926  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  alarmed  when  the  Sudan  (^ned 
the  Makwar  Dam,  fearing  that  cotton¬ 
growing  in  the  Sudan  might  compete 
with  Egypt  and  also  absorb  too  much 
of  the  Nile.  In  May  1929,  an  agree¬ 
ment  limited  the  amount  of  water 
which  the  Sudan  might  divert  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  recognized  Egypt’s  right  to 
block  any  Nile  project  which  might 
adversely  affect  her  water  supply. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  Nile 
water  flow  is  84  billion  cubic  meters. 
Of  these  32  are  lost,  48  are  used  by 
Egypt  and  only  four  by  the  Sudan. 

Sudan  Wants  a  Oianga.  Since  Sudan’s 
population  is  now  half  as  large  as 
Eg^’s,  she  wants  a  correspondingly 
hi^er  share  of  the  water  and  insists 
that  the  1929  agreement,  negotiated  by 
Egypt  and  England  when  Sudan  was  a 
ward,  it  no  longer  valid.  For  Sudan 
is  no  longer  a  part  of  Egypt 

Eariy  this  year  the  Sudan  decided 
to  try  out  the  new  Managil  cotton  irri¬ 
gation  project,  beginning  the  diversion 
of  Nile  waters  on  July  2,  13  days 
earlier  than  the  1929  agreement  permits. 
This  brought  sharp  attacks  by  the  Cairo 
radio: 

*To  abrogate  the  agreeaent  now 
aeana  only  one  thing:  that  the  Sudan 
govemacnt  wants  to  strangle  a  neigh¬ 
bor  by  threatening  to  tom  vast  agrknl- 
tnral  areas  into  barren  desert  and  a 
toiling  people  into  a  starved  nation” 
(Sept  15). 

‘The  Sudanese  Govemment’a  attitude 
constitutco  a  threat  to  the  people  of  the 
Egyptian  region”  (Al-Shaab,  Cairo 
d^y,  quoted  by  Radio  Cairo,  Aug.  28). 

‘The  [Egyptian]  people  that  routed 
fleets,  defeat^  empires  and  converted 
the  big  powers  into  third-class  little 
powers — this  people  can  no  longer  be 
deceived  by  plays  on  words  because  in 
this  case  the  play  on  words  is  a  play  on 
its  rights  and  a  flouting  of  noble  ties 
which  cannot  be  threatened  by  notes, 
demands  for  negotiations,  or  bargains” 
(Al-Akhbar,  Cairo  daily,  quoted  by 
Radio  Cairo,  Aug.  28). 


Egypt  has  an  area  of  about  386,000 
square  miles  but  its  24  million  poverty- 
stricken  people  are  concentrated  in 
13,900  square  miles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  only 
$5.60  a  month. 

The  Nile  river,  longest  in  the  world, 
aimually  floods  its  banks  and  waters 
the  parched  lands  of  the  desert  To 
control  these  floods,  to  store  the  waters 
when  they  are  not  needed  and  thus 
{Movent  waste,  is  the  great  challenge 
which  confronts  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  as 
well  as  Uganda,  Ethiopia  and  other 
countries  where  Nile  waters  originate. 

In  contrast,  the  Sudan,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  not  more  than  12  million, 
extends  over  an  area  of  967,500  square 
miles,  about  one-third  the  size  of  con¬ 
tinental  U.  S.  and  almost  four  times 
the  size  (and  optimism!)  of  Texas. 
Egyptians  always  hoped  t^t  liberation 
of  the  Sudan  from  British  rule  would 
lead  to  an  Egyptian-Sudanese  merger 
with  an  exchange  of  surplus  people  for 
surplus  water.  But  the  ^danese,  much 
to  the  disappointment  and  dismay  of 
the  Egyptians,  stubbornly  persist  in  re¬ 
maining  independent 

Tlia  Aswan  Putish.  The  Aswan  Dam 
is  not  a  new  project.  The  plans  have 
been  lying  in  Egyptian  governmental 
offices  for  more  than  a  decade.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  Nasser  revolution,  the  plans 
were  dusted  off  and  the  Aswan  Dam 
became  a  political  fetish,  endowed  with 
some  magic  capacity  to  lift  the  Egyptian 
people  out  of  their  poverty. 

llie  people  of  Egypt  and  the  Near 
East  have  come  to  worship  at  the  base 
of  Nasser’s  pyramid.  It  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  The  dam  would  cost  an 
estimated  $1,350,000,000.  According  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  country’s  cultivat- 
able  area  would  be  expanded  by  some 
30  per  cent,  its  electrical  power  output 
would  increase  eight  times,  its  national 
income  would  rise  by  some  30  per 
cent  in  a  period  of  10  to  20  years. 

Sudan's  Ob|uctions.  But,  as  opposed 
to  this  ambitious  undertaking,  there  is 
the  Sudanese  view  that  the  Nile  should 
be  developed  “as  a  hydrological  unity.” 
The  Sudanese  believe  that  the  Aswan 
Dam  is  an  Egyptian  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  Egypt.  They  say  that  a  modified 
Aswan  Dam  could  be  integrated  into 
a  series  of  dams,  diversion  channels, 
reservoirs,  and  power  stations  to  be 
established  in  the  upstream  areas,  and 


that  the  overall  result,  to  be  secured 
less  expensively,  would  have  greater 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  the 
region. 

Their  scheme  includes  projects  in 
Uganda,  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  But 
Egypt,  for  its  part,  insists  that  it  can¬ 
not  entrust  its  economy  to  water  storage 
facilities  located  in  other  countries. 

The  Sudanese  have  three  objections 
to  the  Aswan  project  They  insist  that 
there  be  a  new  water  sharing  agree¬ 
ment  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  the 
water  required  for  any  future  irrigation 
projects. 

If  the  Aswan  Dam  is  built,  a  vast 
area  will  be  inundated  in  the  Wadi 
Haifa  district  of  the  Sudan  and  50,000 
people  would  have  to  be  relocated.  The 
Sudan  wants  assurance  that  Egypt  will 
pay  the  cost.  Finally,  the  Sudanese  con¬ 
tend  that  water  loss  as  a  result  of  evap¬ 
oration  will  be  very  high  at  Aswan 
cause  of  its  hot  climate. 

Beside  the  objections  which  come 
from  the  Sudan,  economists  question 
whether  it  is  wise  to  invest  such  huge 
sums  in  so  large  a  project  over  so  long 
a  time.  Egypt,  they  contend,  will  have 
to  mobUize  the  bulk  of  its  capital  for 
this  one  major  development  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  other  development  schemes. 
Since  Egypt’s  population  is  expanding 
at  the  rate  of  2-2.5  per  cent  a  year, 
Egypt  may  have  37  million  people  by 
1975,  and  economists  question  whether 
the  dam  will  do  little  more  than  main¬ 
tain  Egypt’s  present  low  standards. 

Thu  West  Mokos  an  Offur.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  absence  of  agreement  with 
Sudan  and  other  upstream  states,  and 
the  strong  doubts  of  many  economists 
about  the  feasibility  and  value  of  the 
project,  the  U.S.  government  along  with 
the  U.K.  and  the  World  Bank  in  the 
fall  of  1955  offered  to  finance  the  pre¬ 
liminary  construction  work.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  dam  would  require: 
$550  million  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Egyptian  government,  mostly  in  Egyp- 
tion  currency;  $400  million  to  be  foith- 
coming  frmn  private  investors;  and 
$400  million  more  in  foreign  currency. 
To  help  cover  hard  currency  needs,  the 
U.S.  offered  a  $56  million  grant,  the 
U.K.  was  to  put  up  $14  million,  and 
the  World  Bank  was  to  provide  a  $200 
million  ten-year  loan. 

If  economic  justification  was  lacking, 
there  were  obvious  political  implica- 
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tiont.  CoL  Nasser  had  entered  into  an 
arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  Department  of  State  it  was  believed 
that  the  U.S.  might  sdll  hold  Nasser 
for  the  West  and  that  his  arms  pur¬ 
chases  could  be  kept  a  single-shot  trans¬ 
action  if  we  helped  him  build  the  dam. 

We  imposed  conditions  before  the 
deal  could  become  effective. 

Egypt  and  the  Sudan  would  have  to 
reach  a  water-sharing  agreement  in 
order  to  guarantee  Egypt  enough  water 
to  make  the  dam  a  viable  project.  Egypt 
would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  resettling 
the  50,000  displaced  SudaiMse  of  Wadi 
Haifa.  The  Egyptian  government,  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  Bank, 
would  conduct  its  investment,  fiscal  and 
debt  policies  to  ensure  its  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  project  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  inflation  and  impairment  of 
Egypt’s  credit. 

Igypt  Ignored  Tomu.  In  the  ensuing 
months,  Egypt  fulfilled  none  of  these 
conditions.  It  squandered  its  resources 
by  expanding  its  arms  purchases  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  $80  million  arms 
deal  bec^e  $250  million.  Nasser 
boosted  military  expenditures  to  about 
27  per  cent  of  his  annual  budget,  and 
he  mortgaged  future  cotton  crops  to 
pay  for  arms.  He  projected  a  diverse 
program  of  industrial  development 
which  taxed  Egypt’s  slender  resources. 
Inflation  gripped  his  economy,  extrava¬ 
gance  depleted  his  foreign  currency. 

Nasser  reached  no  agreement  with  the 
Sudan.  He  moved  closer  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  He  recognized  Communist  China. 
He  carried  on  a  campaign  of  subversion 
in  Jordan  which  forced  the  exile  of  Sir 
John  Bagot  Glubb,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Jordan  Arab  Legion.  He 
dashed  the  hopes  of  some  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  that  he  might  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Israel.  And  in  an  obvious  effort 
to  extract  better  terms  from  the  West, 
be  bluffed  by  seeming  to  enter  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
assistance  on  the  dam.  (Later  the  Rus¬ 
sians  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
negotiations  on  the  dam  which  con¬ 
firmed  that  Nasser  was  playing  East 
and  West  off  against  each  other.) 

In  July  1956,  when  Egypt  was  final¬ 
ly  ready  to  accept  the  Western  offer, 
^retary  of  State  Dulles  withdrew  it,  a 
rebuff  which  Nasser  seized  as  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  announce  a  long-projected  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  Suez  (^nal. 

Some  critics  of  American  policy  have 
tended  to  begin  history  with  the  ^y  on 
which  Secretary  Dulles  withdrew  the 
Aswan  offer.  They  blame  all  Western 
setbacks  on  that  one  dramatic  move, 
taking  it  completely  out  of  context. 

Inter  the  Soviet  Union.  After  the 
West  withdrew  its  offer  on  the  dam. 


there  was  no  sign  that  the  Soviet  Unkm 
intended  to  enter  this  field  until  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Oct  23. 

Since  the  value  of  the  ruble  is  un¬ 
certain,  the  amount  of  the  Sovi^  Uq- 
ion’s  loan  really  depends  on  the  prices 
that  are  fixed  for  the  commodities  that 
Egypt  must  buy.  No  one  can  estimate 
how  much  4(X)  million  rubles  means, 
and  to  what  extent  it  will  finance  the 
initial  stages  of  the  dam.  Officially, 
it  is  $1(X)  million. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
Soviet  loan,  Nasser’s  apologists  in  Cairo 
put  out  a  newspaper  story  which  was 
widely  carried  in  the  U.S.  that  Nasser 
turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid  in 
developing  the  Aswan  Dam  only  after 
he  had  again  been  rebuffed  by  the 
West.  This  story  copies  the  1955  pat¬ 
tern  when  Nasser  propagandists  circu¬ 
lated  the  legend  that  Nasser  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  arms 
because  the  West  had  refused  him. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  new  story. 
Nasser  made  no  new  overtures  to  the 
World  Bank  or  to  the  Western  govern¬ 
ments  before  accepting  the  new  Soviet 
loan.  He  suffered  no  new  rebuff  at 
the  hands  of  the  West 

Some  Washington  observers  believe 
that  the  Sudan  will  ik)w  accommodate 
itself  to  Nasser’s  aspirations  because 
of  his  great  popularity  in  the  Arab 
world  and  because  the  Aswan  Dam 
itself  has  become  a  sacred  symbol. 
But  Prime  Minister  Abdullah  Khalil  of 
Sudan  is  not  disposed  to  become  a  satel¬ 
lite  of  President  Nasser. 

It  is  possible  that  Nasser  may  not 
wait  for  agreement  but  go  ahead  with 
the  preliminary  construction,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  cofferdam  and  diversionary 
canab  which  are  needed  to  clear  the 
site  for  the  foundation.  It  will  take  five 
years  before  construction  of  the  d«tn 
itself  can  begin. 

Can  the  West  now  join  in  the  project? 

There  will  doubtless  be  pressure  upon 
the  Administration  to  try  to  recoup,  but 
experience  has  taught  Washington  that 
any  time  it  has  helped  Nasser,  Moscow, 
not  Washington,  has  won  the  credit 

Khrushchev’s  recent  statement  in 
Moscow  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  such 
partnership.  Apart  from  that,  how¬ 
ever,  the  World  Bank  would  be  un¬ 
likely  to  enter  into  any  program  to 
finance  any  project  unless  it  were  per¬ 
mitted  some  supervisory  authority  over 
the  fiscal  policies,  and  this  would  now 
be  precluded  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  in¬ 
tention  to  hold  the  reins. 


propaganda  pressures 


The  Communist  radio  has  begun  to 
picture  Cairo  and  the  UAR  as  a  mar¬ 
tyred  target  of  Western  conspiracy.  As 
an  interesting  prelude  to  the  Soviet  de¬ 
cision  on  Oct  23  to  help  Cairo  build 
the  Aswan  Dam,  the  East  German 
radio,  nine  days  earlier,  sent  out  an 
astonishing  report  that  the  U.  S.  is 
plotting  to  deprive  Egypt  of  water  b> 
helping  with  World  Bank  funds  to 
build  a  high  dam  near  Khartoum  in 
the  Sudan,  thus  blocking  Egypt’s  Aswan 
Dam  project. 

At  the  same  time  the  East  German 
radio  stated  that  two  British  sub¬ 
marines  have  entered  Israel’s  harbor, 
while  the  Tunisians  have  attacked  Cairo 
in  the  Arab  League.  Its  broadcast  con¬ 
tinues:  ‘This  completes  the  picture. 
From  the  Sudan,  the  UAR  is  to  be  hit 
in  economic  respects,  from  Israel  it  is 
to  be  opened  to  military  pressures  and 
within  the  Arab  League  the  political 
face  of  the  UAR  is  to  be  disfigured.” 

While  Cairo  continued  to  see  new 
conspiracies  against  the  UAR  in  every 
move  made  by  the  West  (for  days 
Cairo  Radio  has  been  “exposing”  an 
alleged  elaborate  British  plan  to  jam 
UAR  broadcasts  by  a  ring  of  hostile 
transmitters),  the  new  Iraq  government 
has  been  broadcasting  its  own  versions 
of  alleged  American  plotting. 

Iraq  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
triab  of  former  government  officers, 
one  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the 
U.  S.  had  conspired  with  the  late  King 
Feisal  to  annex  Syria  to  Iraq.  Baghdad 
Radio  quoted  extensively  from  conver¬ 
sations  allegedly  held  by  U.  S.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Loy  Henderson  in 
Ankara  last  year.  The  picture  drawn 
by  Baghdad  Radio  of  court  intrigue, 
plot  and  counter-plot,  irresponsibility 
and  Arab  disunity  was  attributed  to 
U.  S.  interference  and  manipulation. 

Baghdad  Radio  commentators  also 
involved  Israel  as  a  ready  instrument 
for  American  intervention.  One  Bagh¬ 
dad  broadcast,  on  Oct.  29,  said:  “We 
should  not  find  it  strange  if  Israel  or 
the  hooting  broadcasts  parading  the 
jargon  of  imperialism  attacked  the  Iraq 
people’s  court,  which  has  exposed  im¬ 
perialism  and  its  agents  in  the  Arab 
countries  with  documentary  evidence 
and  by  its  patriotic  idealism.” 
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added.  He  said:  “Fraoce  does  not 
stop  at  offering  weapons  and  military 
aid;  it  exceeds  this  by  (^>enly  proclaim¬ 
ing  French  support  of  Israel.” 

Cairo  also  reacted  uneasily  to  Tu¬ 
nisia’s  action  in  breaking  off  relations. 
Tunisian  President  Bourguiba  de¬ 
nounced  Nasser,  affirmed  his  country’s 
solidarity  with  the  West,  and  in  an 
unprecedented  nod  in  Israel’s  direction 
said:  “The  primary  enemy,  one  has 
the  habit  of  saying,  is  Israel.  However, 
why  is  it  that  this  state  is  quiet  while 
the  Arabs  are  killing  one  another?” 

Cairo’s  reply  was  a  torrent  of  de¬ 
nunciation,  accusing  the  Tunisian 
President  of  being  a  tool  of  imperialism 
who  was  being  manipulated  by  Israel. 
As  basis  for  its  charge  Cairo  said  that 
one  member  in  Bourguiba’s  cabinet  is 
Jewish. 

In  Lnbonon.  Conditions  returned  to 
normal  with  the  formation  of  a  four- 
man  cabinet  consisting  of  Premier  Ka- 
rami;  the  Christian  Phalange  leader 
Pierre  Geyamel;  Hussein  Oneini,  a 
Sunni  Moslem;  and  Raymond  Edde, 
a  Maronite  ^tholic.  Illegal  radio 
transmitters  closed  down,  the  curfew 
was  lifted  and  efforts  got  under  way  to 
repair  the  grave  economic  damage 
caused  by  the  revolt  While  the  new 
government  also  moved  to  restore  nor¬ 
mal  relations  with  the  UAR,  its  compo¬ 
sition  indicated  that  it  was  much  closer 
to  the  West  than  the  Karami  slate, 
which  led  to  the  successful  Phalange 
counter-revolt 

Sentences.  After  a  trial  lasting  nearly 
a  year,  Israel  found  eight  of  eleven 
bo^er  policemen  guilty  of  the  killing 
of  43  Arab  villagers  who  were  shot 
after  curfew  at  Kafr  Kasim,  the  night 
of  the  opening  of  the  Sinai  campaign. 
The  court  imposed  prison  sentences  of 
7  to  17  years.  Three  were  acquitted. 

Nnw  Pipniinn.  An  agreement  was 
signed  on  Oct  18  between  Tuiltey  and 
Iran  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  32  inch  pipeline  which  will  carry 
Iranian  oil  975  miles  through  Turkey. 
Iran  will  foot  the  $500  million  cost 
It  will  by-pass  Arab  territory. 


FROM  OUR  READERS 

Wm.  Undsay  Yowhi,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  National  Conference  of 
Christiaru  A  Jews: 

“As  one  who  has  toured  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  does  considerable 
speaking  on  its  problems,  I  have 
leaned  heavily  on  near  east  report 
to  keep  me  informed  on  current 
events  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
w<^.” 
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Arab  Refuge*  Relief 

The  UN  was  told,  on  Oct  22,  that 
its  program  to  help  Arab  refugees  was 
constantly  being  hampered  by  Arab 
governments.  Details  were  given  in  the 
annual  report  of  UNRWA  made  by  its 
acting  head,  Leslie  J.  Carver,  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

He  pointed  out  that  restrictive  regu¬ 
lations  by  Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the  rail 
transport  of  relief  goods  to  Jordan 
meant  excessive  delays  and  cost  the  UN 
more  than  $650,000  a  year.  The  UAR, 
refused  to  allow  the  U^s  international 
staff  to  enter  the  Gaza  strip.  Carver 
asked  the  General  Assembly  for  $37.5 
million  for  UNRWA’s  1959-60  budget. 

As  in  previous  years  the  U.  S.  is 
expected  to  contribute  a  little  more  than 
70  per  cent,  or  about  $26.7  million.  In 
adffition,  the  U.S.  offered  to  give 
$3,750,000  for  activities  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  permanent  resettlement  of  at 
least  some  of  the  refugees.  Sen.  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper  (R)  Iowa,  U.S.  dele¬ 
gate,  appealed  to  ffie  Arabs  and  to 
Israel  for  new  efforts  for  a  solution. 

Cairo  Radio  rejected  any  UNRWA 
effort  at  resettlement,  saying:  “UNRWA 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  finding 
relief  and  work  for  the  refugees.  Find¬ 
ing  a  ptfiitical  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem  has  never  been  one  of  its 
tasks.”  Israel  has  urged  that  a  solution 
of  the  refugee  question  be- made  a  part 
of  a  general  settlement  But  the  Arab 
states  have  rejected  this  approach. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  given 
any  funds  for  Arab  refugee  relief. 


UN  PecKe  Force 

When  President  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
dressed  Um  emergency  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  August,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  perm¬ 
anent  UN  peace  force 

The  President’s  proposal  met  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  at  the  regular  UN  session. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  limited  the 
U.S.  request  to  an  Assembly  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  “small  planning  staff.” 

*  Opposition  comes  mainly  from  the 
Afro-Asian  neutralist  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  are  suspicious 
about  the  use  to  which  such  a  force 
could  be  put  Any  hope  for  it  was 
doomed  by  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjolds’  unfavorable  report. 

The  UN  Secretary  General  said  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  UN  in  future 
emergencies  “would  be  determined  by 
the  particular  needs  of  the  situation  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  anticipated  in 
advance.”  He  said  that  a  standing 
force  “would  be  without  great  practical 
value.” 

But  the  Secretary  General  strongly 
recommended  the  continued  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  UN  Emergency  Force  de¬ 
ployed  along  the  Gaza  strip  and  in 
Tiran.  In  Gaza,  where  UNEF  held  a 
review  in  honor  of  the  founding  of  the 
UN,  Indian  Col.  R.  J.  Rikhye,  the  act¬ 
ing  commanding  officer,  pointed  to  the 
“absence  of  any  major  incident  since 
the  UN  Emergency  Force  took  up  its 
task.”  Five  thousand  men  from  eight 
nations  make  up  the  strength  of  the 
present  UNEF. 
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